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ABSTRACT 



This document is comprised of four Faculty Association of 
California Community Colleges (FACCC) newsletters. The September 2001 issue 
is entitled "Many Voices, One Goal," and contains the following articles: 
"Growing Pains, Faculty's Role in Governance," and "AB 1725 and Other War 
Stories," among others. The issue focuses largely on the many approaches to 
improving the quality of higher education. The December 2001 issue is 
entitled "Community Colleges Fight Back, " and includes "The Epic Battle for 
Community Colleges," and "CC's Respond to the Challenge." This issue 
addresses the ways in which California's community colleges are protesting 
Governor Gray Davis's budget cuts. The March 2002 issue is entitled "Mission 
Impossible, " and includes "Santa Monica College Goes to High Schools, " and 
"Mesa College Leads in Teacher Recruitment," among other articles. The issue 
includes a special section on disabled students, and how faculty can use 
campus resources for helping to teach these students. The June 2002 issue is 
entitled "Innovation." Some of the articles in this issue are: "Greening Your 

College," "Speech Classes Online," and "City College Hosts the World." Also 
in this issue, the FACCC outlines the reasons why it supports the reelection 
of California Governor Gray Davis. These newsletters also contain a variety 
of feature columns. (NB) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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The Fourth 
Legislator Poll 

page 24 






Member-Get- A-Member 
Winners 

It pays to recruit new members. Congratulations to the 2000-2001 winners: 

Highest-Flying Sponsor: Del Nelson of American River College 

Del was a letter signer and followed up with personal visits to 25 new members. He and his wife are spending a weekend in the wine 
country with dinner on the wine train and a night at a bed and breakfast through Educators Value Travel. 

Second Highest-Flying Sponsor: Teresa Aldredge of Consumnes River College 

Teresa gave a presentation at a new-hire orientation for 14 new 'meitibers. Teresa and her husband won a trip to Seattle with airfare, 
rental car and two nights at a bed and breakfast through Educators Value Travel. 

Third Highest-Flying Sponsors: Paula Burks, Mary Ellen Eckhert and Maria Fenyes. 

Paula, of Santa Rosa Junior College; Mary Ellen, of East Los Angeles College; and Maria, of Los Angeles Mission College each 
recruited 10 members. They received a one-year free membership from Educators Value Travel, which allows them to stay anywhere 
in the U.S. or the world for only $17 a night. 



Trains, Planes and Automobiles 



We hear you love to travel. Win a free airplane trip, train trip 
or car rental in the 2001-02 Member-Get-A-Member 
campaign. Plan your trip now, then recruit the members and let 
FACCC send you on your holiday. 

FACCC has 8,600 members. This year’s goal is 1,200 new 
members and the five-year goal is 10,000 members. You can 
help us make this happen. 



Here’s how. Use the membership card below or contact 
Membership Director Lyndon Marie Thomson for brochures, 
a nonmember list, host a new-hire presentation on your 
campus, sign a letter, or walk the campus with you. 

Gifts include mug, lapel pin, watch, wall clock, conference 
registration, car rental, train trip and plane trip. 

For more information and recruiting tips, see page 45 or 
www.faccc.org. 
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AWARDS FOR 
PUBLICATION EXCELLENCE 



FACCCTS Wins Award 

For the second year in a row, FACCCTS has won a national 
APEX Award of Excellence in the category “One to Two Person- 
Produced Magazines 8c Journals.” The winning entry was the 
March issue focusing on part-time faculty. The contest judges 
reviewed 5,100 entries in 11 major categories. Thank you to 
all FACCCTS contributors! 
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Faculty’s Role 
in Governance 

by Katherine Martinez, Managing Editor 
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hen community college reform legislation 
became law in 1988, faculty leaders were elated 
with a victory that gave them a stronger voice in 

governance. 

But then everyone started to wonder how they were going 
to get all the work done. With power came greater responsi- 
bility. 

“Now they’re grumbling about, ‘Damn, I wish I didn’t 
have to go to that committee meeting,” said MiraCosta 
College professor and former FACCC president Leon 
Baradat. 

“AB 1725 really imposed a huge burden on faculty in the 
collegial sense,” Baradat said, but it also “increased the amount 
of reassigned time to carry out those responsibilities.” 

As a colleague told him, “The only thing worse about not 
going to all those committees is not being at the table.” 

Those mixed feelings continue today, although most 
faculty members would agree that the 1988 FACCC co- 
sponsored bill rightly demolished the old system in which 
some autocratic college presidents never consulted faculty. 

'A Faustian Deal' 

John McFarland, a recently retired Sierra College professor 
and former FACCC president, said that with AB 1725, faculty 
leadership became less about ideas and more about application 
of ideas. And local academic senates, now charged with 
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creating policy, were not interested in intensifying standards, so 
they ended up administering other people’s ideas, namely the 
state Academic Senate’s. 

“This was a Faustian deal,” McFarland said. “We in the 
faculty won the control of the curriculum that was appropriate 
to our profession. But we sold off the incentive to think 
through academic values at the local level.” 

Which suits some college officials just fine. Baradat said 
some administrators don’t want faculty input unless there’s a 
problem. But many do respect faculty opinions. 

“The tenor of community college life has changed a lot,” 
Baradat said. “I think there’s a broader involvement in deci- 
sion-making that’s taking place and because of that it is more 
difficult to sit on the outside and lob the mortars of criticism 
in. I think there’s been a gradual, almost glacial, change in 
attitude about what people think their job is.” 

He sees faculty resisting their governance role less and 
less, except for the amount of time it takes. 

“It’s been very healthy for us,” Baradat said. “Very 
traumatic, but very healthy.” 

Growing Pains 

AB 1725 ensured “faculty, staff, and students the right to 
participate effectively in district and college governance. 

The legislation essentially transferred power from deans 
to the academic senates, said Patrick McCallum, the former 
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17-year FACCC executive director who was the key strategist 
for AB 1725. , 

“The bill created a better overall process on governance,” 
McCallum said. “...Certainly faculty have gained a tremen- 
dous increase in their voice. There’s no question.” 

With collective bargaining and AB 1725, no state in the 
country has more defined power for faculty, he said. But it 
takes individuals to bolster that legislative power, and some- 
times it hasn’t worked well. 

“In some cases. ... people focused more on process than on 
quality results,” McCallum said. 

Diablo Valley College President Mark Edelstein, a former 
Palomar College instructor who was state Academic President 
during the development of AB 1725, said one of the unin- 
tended consequences of the legislation was that it lead to more 
of a focus on< faculty rights than responsibilities. 

‘ “Faculty sometimes are very concerned about. . .who gets 
to make this decision rather than what’s in the best interest of 
our students,” he said. 

.Administrators aren’t the only ones who’ve noticed the 
problem. 

“Those people in faculty leadership positions who insist 
oh remaining in the negative,. . ! that all they do is bitch,” Leon 
Baradat said, “is worn, old hat and really quite inappropriate. 
Faculty is part of the establishment, they share in power and I 
think most faculty on the campuses have recognized it and 
have stepped up to the plate.” 

“There are some administrators that are still painting 
caves, but there are more and more administrators who accept 
the faculty as colleagues. That’s really the point isn’t it?” 
Baradat asked. “It’s really incumbent on both parties to make 
it work.” 



arry Toy, a former president of FACCC and the 
California Community Colleges Board of Governors, 

- — A saw faculty’s spirit of cooperation fade soon after AB 
1725 became law. 

“What I think was lost was the willingness to compro- 
mise,” said Toy, a former Chabot College professor who is 
now president and CEO of the Foundation for California 
Community Colleges. But he added that a movement back 
toward shared responsibility has begun, both at the local and 
state level, in that both faculty and administrators are trying 
to reach common ground. “It’s taken time to understand this 
new relationship,” he said. 

Toy was philosophical about why the disharmony lingers, 
explaining that it’s difficult to share newly-gained power as 
South Africa’s Nelson Mandela did. Mid-level deans whose 
power transferred to faculty academic senates were shut out of 
the governance process. Furthermore, those deans — unlike 
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faculty — were no longer able to transfer to other colleges 
without losing tenure. 

It was a natural evolution for faculty members to want to 
flex their muscles, Toy said, and like a spring that bounces up 
and down before landing, they had to figure out by trial and 
error how to accomplish their goals within the new landscape 
shaped by<AB 1725. 

“They’re starting to understand that in the culture of a 
community college, the shared decision-making is so central 
that if they really want something to work, they need buy-in,” 
Toy said. “. . .Faculty are now in a position where they need 
consensus.” 

That includes buy-in from administrators. 

“Clearly a lot of CEOs feel very uncomfortable about 
speaking their minds about things,” Toy said. “There’s aca- 
demic freedom for the faculty, but not for the administrators, 
and I think that’s unfortunate. You should be able to say things 
even if it’s controversial. We aren’t quite there yet also as an 
educational institution. We preach diversity of opinion, but we. 
don’t accept it as much as we should.” 

Strained Relations 

Not everyone agrees that relations between college groups are 
improving. Relations between faculty members and adminis- 
trators vary widely from campus to campus. Mark Edelstein 
has talked with administrators around the state and sees “quite 
a bit of conflict.” 

“The new model of governance has brought less collegial- 
ity than expected,” he said. “I don’t think there’s a great deal of 
respect for other constituencies...” 

Of relations on his own campus, he said, “I think some 
days they’re good, sometimes they’re terrible, sometimes 
they’re purposeful and creative, sometimes pointless and 
destructive. We can disagree on just about everything. . . 

“When the dust settles, there’s a residue of ill will and no 
clear resolution of the issues which would help to prevent 
future conflicts. 

“So at a time when I think our colleges need to be more 
responsible, more flexible...” Edelstein said, “we’re bogged 
down in a decision-making process that makes us very slow to 
act and slow to change.” 

California Community Colleges Board of Governors 
member Irene Menegas, one of two faculty representatives, 
has an answer to the common criticism that shared gover- 
nance and consultation, its state-level counterpart, are too 
time-consuming. 

“I happen to think democracy takes a long time,” said 
Menegas, a Diablo Valley College professor. “Quick 
decisions — it’s not an approach you want to take in an 
institute of higher education.” 

Menegas sees a rift between college groups that has 
widened dangerously over the years. Faculty members are 
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worried almost exclusively about academic matters, she said, 
and administrators focus almost exclusively on money. 

Administrators were not well-organized when AB 1725 
became law; many thought it didn't have a chance. But the 
Community College League of California and its executive 
director have since developed a sophisticated activist network 
of college presidents and trustees. 

“Now, the administrators are highly organized.” Menegas 
said. “David Viar can pick up the phone and get a letter to 
legislators across the street on any issue.” 

The fractured relations have led to a slow and steady 
deterioration of the state Consultation Council, which brings 
together representatives from all constituency groups to advise 
the state chancellor. 

“Consultation itself is under attack,” Menegas said. 
“There's an attempt to dismantle that.” 

State Chancellor Tom Nussbaum is stuck trying to keep 
everyone happy, she said. 

“I don't think our chancellor is a great model of shared 
governance, because he does not routinely take academic and 
professional matters into consideration,” Menegas said. 

C ommunity college leaders need to return to shared 
decision-making, she said, suggesting that the 
Chancellor's Office focus topics on best practices of 
shared governance, and consider more intensely what colleges 
and academic programs need when establishing agendas. 

“We have lots of meetings but I'm not sure anyone's 
listening to anyone anymore,” Menegas said. 

It doesn't help that some state 
board members don't support the 
Consultation Council. Mengas said 
it's understandable because it's a lay 
board. 

“The different constituents and 
their groups are seen as special 
interest groups,” Menegas said. “The 
unions, FACCC and the Academic 
Senate are not special interest 
groups. These are the people doing 
the work in the colleges.” 

A Better College World? 

Patrick McCallum stopped short of declaring that the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges are better off now than they were 
before AB 1725, but points out that the law accomplished 
what the colleges desperately needed — a change in public 
perception. 

“Community colleges at the time were suffering from a 
terrible image,” McCallum said. This was partly due to some 
non-academic classes that legislators denounced as frivolous. 
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Among AB 1725’s accomplishments were creating more 
full-time faculty positions, motivating faculty to help defeat a 
proposal for S30 per unit student fees, paving the way for the 
recent Partnership for Excellence program, giving students 
an official role in governance, increasing faculty diversity, 
increasing funding for program improvement, and funding 
growth at the full rate. 

T lhe new law “created a perception of change, and 

we’re now high-quality institutions, and perception 
is reality,” McCallum said. 

Leon Baradat agrees that the system has improved. 

“The community colleges, when I joined in 1970, they 
were like high schools except we had ash trays,” Baradat 
said. “Today I think the community colleges are behaving 
more like the college institutions they should be.” 

Diablo Valley College's Mark Edelstein sees room for 
improvement. 

“We're better off in some ways and worse off in some 
ways,” he said. “I think we had an opportunity to implement 
a more collegial system, but looking back on it, I think 
maybe the whole notion that we could legislate a more 
collegial system was doomed.” 

It's clear faculty and administrators would like to 
improve relations. They just can't agree on how to do it. 

“There needs to be recognition that there's a problem,” 
Irene Menegas said. “We need to praise those colleges that 
work well, but administrators that get along with faculty are 
seen as weak.” 

“Leadership is not trying to 
keep everyone happy; leadership is 
modeling an excellent way,” she 
said, offering Los Angeles Pierce 
College president Rocky Young as 
one example of a leader who has 
faculty support and who has turned 
an ailing campus around. “Why 
aren't we bottling that kind of 
thing? Why isn't that person giving 
speeches everywhere? 

“Faculty are seen as complain- 
ers, but you give them a little money, they'll do fabulous 
things,” Menegas said. “They're professionals. Treat them 
like professionals. 

“It's devolved into a power struggle,” she said. 

Is there hope for peace among college groups? 

“It would take a new attitude of cooperation and a 
recognition that the really important thing is not who's 
driving but where we're going as institution,” Edelstein said. 
“If we keep arguing about who’s going to drive, we're going 
to keep driving the same circles.” 

Academic Senate President Hoke Simpson declined to be 
interviewed for this article. 
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AB 1725 and 

Other War Stories 



Editors' note — This February 1996 commentary is an 
excellent overview of AB 1 725 history. 

by Cy Gulassa 

O ne problem with stories of war, earthquakes, and fires 
is that unless one has personally experienced the 
pain and destruction, these events quickly acquire 
the museum quality of history. To those born after the event or 
too young at the time to understand, they seem like embalmed 
exhibits of marginal value. 

Assembly Bill 1725 of 1988 already belongs to the “war 
story” category. Just recently a letter was sent to a newly-hired 
community college instructor, congratulating him on his 
appointment and asking him to join 
FACCC.The letter reminded him 
that if it weren’t for FACCC- 
sponsored legislation like AB 1725, 
he wouldn’t even have a full-time 
job. Big mistake. The individual 
fired an angry note back saying he 
had been chosen over 300 appli- 
cants and five finalists because of his 
outstanding academic record and 
ability to teach. He resented the 
suggestion that a musty piece of 
legislation, written when he was a 
teenager, accounted for his success. 

This response shouldn’t come 
as a surprise. Since the passage of AB 1725, community 
colleges have hired more than 4,000 new instructors, many of 
whom have little or no understanding of the bill’s genesis or 
purpose. At the risk of sounding like Gramps describing D- 
day or Uncle Jack the evacuation of Saigon, let’s share a brief 
history lesson. 

Nearly two decades ago in 1978, Proposition 13, spawned 
by irate tax-payers, shifted the community college funding base 
from local property taxes to Sacramento, effectively ending the 
local control that allowed community colleges to do anything 
their communities would tolerate. Along with funding, power 
flowed downstream to Sacramento. The brawl among different 
factions for influence at the state level — unions, CEOs, 
middle managers, trustees, classified — grew nasty. Organiza- 
tions’ lobbyists bragged that even if they couldn’t pass legisla- 
tion of their own, they had the power to maim anybody else’s. 
Weakest of all were the academic senates, which had only 
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feeble “meet and confer” power that boards could ignore or 
manipulate. 

For the first time, the community college curriculum came 
under intense, skeptical, statewide scrutiny. Popular courses 
like “Macrame” and “Getting Inside Your Pet’s Head,” demand 
for recreational PE courses like jogging, and adult education 
credit programs of questionable substance drew withering 
criticism from legislators who balked at paying for the expand- 
ing programs and swelling enrollments, and questioned the 
purpose and mission of community colleges. In 1982, the 
colleges were forced to prune $30 million worth of 
“avocational, recreational, and personal development courses” 
from community college course offerings. In a remarkable 

1983 power play, Gov. George 
Deukmejian gouged $100 million 
out of the community college 
budget and kept it hostage until 
liberals caved in and imposed 
tuition beginning in fall 1984. He 
claimed the fees ($5 per semester 
unit/$100 max per year) would 
make students more responsible 
and reduce the “revolving door” of 
no-shows and dropouts. With the 
combination of program cuts and 
fees, enrollment, which peaked at 
1,420,247 students in 1981, 
dropped to 1,175,685 by 1984 and 
the long-cherished ideal of a free education for all of 
California’s citizens was officially dead. 

ommunity college faculty, too, came under fire. 
Evaluation was spotty and ineffective; tenure certain 
and swift; and for purely economic reasons, part- 
timers gradually displaced full-timers to the point where the 
youngest members of many divisions were in their forties and 
fifties. One 1985 study predicted that if core faculty were not 
renewed, 40 percent of all instructors would be in their 60s by 
1994. Reformers also believed local academic senates needed 
strengthening so they could complete with unions and man- 
agement and assure sound educational policy. 

Local districts, only tenuously controlled by the state 
Chancellor’s Office, routinely ignored state mandates, and 
some even spun out of financial control, accelerating demands 
for greater accountability and centralized state control. 



AB 1725 streamlined 
the community college 
system, strengthened 
accountability, and 
provided financial 
incentives for hiring 
thousands of 
new faculty . . . 
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At the same time, in the early 1980s, reports of the 
demographic revolution that would thrust minorities into 
majority by 2000 were surfacing. The 1985 Stindt study 
revealed that even though 34 percent of community college 
students were minorities, 85 percent of community college 
instructors were Caucasian. 

These conditions and their trend lines alarmed both 
educators and politicians. In 1984, a citizens’ Commission for 
Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education was formed. Its 
first legislative-mandated task was to study the out-of-control 
community college system, a process that took two years, 
involved the testimony of hundreds, and produced reams of 
recommendations. Conservatives wanted to establish rigorous 
admission standards, replace local boards with regional ones, 
have the state chancellor appoint local CEOs, and shift ESL 
and most remediation to adult education. Liberals insisted on 
open access, providing remediation for disadvantaged groups, 
and rebuilding the core of full-time faculty with special 
attention to affirmative action. 

I n March of 1986, the citizens’ commission produced a 
document, The Challenge of Change , and in December 
J L two special task forces were created, one dealing with 
personnel issues, the other with finance. The charge: to design 
changes reflecting the recommendations of the commission. 
Working closely with a Legislative Joint Committee chaired by 
[then-]Assemblyman John Vasconcellos, these task forces, 
composed of representatives of all community college segments 
and chaired by faculty, packaged dozens of complex reforms 
into an omnibus bill that became known as AB 1725. To the 
surprise of many who predicted it would never pass because of 
its multi-million increase in the community college budget and 
its revolutionary provisions, Gov. Deukmejian signed it into 
law on Sept. 19, 1988. 

Fifty-nine pages long, AB 1725 did not simply reform, it 
revolutionized the 106- [now 108] college system. Among 
many other changes, it: 

• Created a state community college system and delineated 
the functions of both the state and local boards; 

• Defined transfer and vocational education as the primary 
mission, remediation as an essential function, and commu- 
nity services as an authorized function; 

• Promoted access and success through matriculation and 
basic skills programs; 

• Required peer evaluation of all full-time and part-time 
faculty on a regular basis; 

• Abolished tenure for administrators because its primary 
purpose is to protect academic freedom, not jobs; 

• Abolished faculty credentials because they were too general 
and permissive, often allowing instructors to teach with 
minimal training or outside their field of expertise; 

• Ordered the state Academic Senate to establish minimum 
academic qualifications for all disciplines; 
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• Increased tenure probation from two to four years, thereby 
eliminating what had become automatic tenure. 

• Mandated the development of local hiring criteria sensitive 
to student diversity; 

• Established one of the most powerful affirmative action 
programs in the nation along with a special diversity fund 
with the statewide goal that by 2005 faculty will mirror the 
proportion of the adult population; 

• Defined orderly procedures for layoffs, including faculty 
service areas and competency criteria; 

• Devised powerful financial incentives for hiring new faculty 
and restricted the use of part-timers with the overall goal 
that 75 percent of all credit instruction should be taught by 
full-time instructors (known as the 75/25 ratio); 

• Created a faculty and staff development fund that annually 
has provided $5 million for training, innovation, and 
professional travel; 

• Abandoned average daily attendance as a funding base and 
substituted a “program improvement” mechanism that 
served as a transition to program-based funding. It also 
funded new students at the complete Full Time Equivalent 
Student rate rather than at the two-thirds rate. 

AB 1725 professionalized community college faculty; it 
provided them funds to keep skills honed and the legal clout to 
serve as a check on autocratic administrations, thereby achiev- 
ing a balance of power. It did so by declaring that districts derive 
their authority from two distinct sources — trustees and faculty: 
“The governing board of a community college district derives 
its authority from statute and from its status as the entity holding 
the institution in trust for the benefit of the public... Faculty 
members derive their authority from their expertise as teachers and 
subject-matter specialists and from their status as professionals. ” 

ased on this premise of dual authority, AB 1725 

□ \ distributed power widely among all community college 
' employees, but particularly academic senates. It 
ordered the state California Community College Board of 
Governors to write minimum standards governing local 
districts that ensure “faculty, staff, and students the right to 
participate effectively in district and college governance, and 
the opportunity to express their opinions at the campus level 
and to ensure that these opinions are given every reasonable 
consideration, and the right of academic senates to assume 
primary responsibility for making recommendations in the 
areas of curriculum and academic standards.” 

Heeding the mandate, the state community college board 
approved regulations in Title 5 that require all local boards to 
“consult collegially” with senates, which means boards must 
“rely primarily upon the advice and judgment of the Academic 
Senate” or absent that, be obliged to reach mutual agreement 

See AB 1 725, page 4o 
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Letters 



Director Appreciates Suggestions 

T hank you for printing the article on students with 
psychological disabilities [FACCCTS, June 2001], 
especially the article by Dr. Beyer from Pasadena City College 
[“How Faculty Can Help” and “Tips for Successful Conversa- 
tion”] . It was timely and I found it very helpful. 

Last year, Citrus College had an unusual number of 
incidents involving students with psychological disabilities. 
Being an open-entry institution, it is beneficial for faculty to be 
informed as to how to work with students who belong to this 
increasing population of students. 

Fd like permission to reprint Dr. Beyer’s article in the first 
issue of our new faculty newsletter. It was gratifying to see not 
just one article on this topic, but five. The series of articles is an 
important start to serving students, including those with 
disabilities. 

Vince Mercurio 

Director ; Disabled Students Programs Services 

Citrus College 



Praise from Fullerton 

Executive Director Jonathan Light man 
received this letter via e-mail. It is reprinted 
with permission'. 



T he 

re 



' he recent issue of FACCCTS was 
really appreciated. It is very informa- 
tive and the hours of hard work are very 
evident. As always, it’s good to see and read 
your column and all the other articles. 

As the Sacramento News &? Review indicated, 
“FACCC is the Best Political Voice for Community 
College Faculty in the State.” It is definitely true. 

Janet N. Emoto 
Fullerton College 




Difficult Students: Don't Be Mr. Nice Guy 

I teach in community college, high schools, and middle 
schools during the same semester. Also, recently I had a 
group of high school students that were going for college credit 
on a “Jump Start” program. 

I encounter terrible discipline problems in middle school 
and high school. In college, the “Jump Start” students tried to 
destroy me. (They were from a disciplinary school.) 

You have to act quickly in a compressed but progressive 
disciplinary manner. There must be heavy documentation very 
early. I developed forms and had an indexed notebook binder 
with plenty of paper. I alerted the department chair, the 
counseling staff, and administration early. I made notes on 
each meeting I had. I call classes to order twice in an ordinary 
voice. I issue a general warning about misbehavior. I form 
groups and talk to offenders in a quiet way. This can be done in 
a first meeting or early meeting. 

If the offender still misbehaves, I will contact security to 
have the offender removed. I may contact the registrar to have 
the disciplinary problem dropped from the course. Other 

students will see this and in most cases behave. In 
essence, you go through steps and act in a very 
swift manner. I had to learn this process the hard 
way. I used to be Mr. Nice Guy. It doesn’t work! 

Ronald Berg 
Part-time faculty 
Los Angeles City College and 
Los Angeles T rade- Technical College 
Substitute teacher 
Los Angeles Unified School District 



(£q FACCCTS welcomes letters. Write to FACCC, 926 J Street, Suite 21 1 , Sacramento, CA 95814-2790 or e-mail faccc@aol.com. 
Please limit letters to 250 words or less and include your name, address and daytime phone number for verification. FACCCTS 



reserves the right to edit letters for length, clarity and style. 
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A Matter of FACCC 



21 st Century Students, 21 st Century Colleagues 



T ihese 1999-00 figures from the 

Chancellor’s Office reflect the latest 
complete data: 502,047 new students, 

1,270 new tenure- track faculty, 8,845 new 
temporary faculty. Divide those numbers by 108, 
the number of colleges in our system, and you get 
an average for the number of new faces on any 
given campus. We know that 2000-01’s numbers 
will be even higher. What do we need to know 
about our new students and colleagues to 
integrate them effectively into the community 
college system in ways that ensure teaching and 
learning success? 

Take a look at the students who are milling 
about the parking lots, standing in line to register for classes, 
waiting to see counselors, and begging to be added to already- 
closed classes. They are ethnically and 
racially diverse, about evenly divided 
between male and female, and range in 
age from 17 to 70. The average age of our 
students has been about 27, though it has 
been gradually dropping and will 
continue to do so as Tidal Wave II strikes. 

What do we know about the 
increasing number of recent high school 
graduates who are coming to us? Each 
year the staff of Beloit College in 
Wisconsin puts together a student profile 
to share with faculty. A few examples: 

Today’s 19-year-olds were born in 1982. 

They have no recollection of the Reagan 
era and probably don’t know he had ever been shot. There has 
been only one pope. Atari predates them, as do vinyl albums. 
The expression “You sound like a broken record” means 
nothing to them. They never took a swim and thought about 
“Jaws.” They don’t know who Mork was or where he came 
from. Kansas, Chicago, Boston, America, and Alabama are 
places, not rock bands. Tiananmen Square means nothing to 
them. They don’t have a clue how to use a 
typewriter. 

Now, take a look at your colleagues. Do you see a mix of 
older full-time faculty members, most of whom were hired pre- 
1977, a few full-time faculty hired between 1980 and 1992, 
and a surge of generally younger full-time faculty hired in 1997 
and beyond? I was hired in 1976 and 10 years ago I was still 
one of the youngest faculty members in my department. In 
January, I will be the oldest. Fiscal changes, Proposition 13 and 
the economic downturn of the early ‘90s forced colleges to 
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reduce all hirings, encourage retirements, and rely 
more on an overwhelmed part-time workforce. 

As a result, we have not had a steady stream of 
new, full-time faculty who have gradually absorbed 
our history. (Part-time faculty members are often 
discouraged from integrating into the college 
community at all, but that’s a story worthy of a 
separate article.) What, I wonder, would our new 
hires think if we began to discuss: Proposition 13, 
the Winton Act, The Rodda Act, AB 1725, 

Title 5, shared governance, a two-year tenure 
process, computerless classrooms, computerless 
offices, no e-mail, no voice mail, lots of transfer 
courses, fewer developmental courses, the 
traditional face-to-face classroom save for an occasional 
television course, college presidents and vice presidents rather 
than CEOs and CIOs, and more 
generous funding for conferences? 

I asked two newly- hired faculty on 
my campus “Are there ideas that you feel 
you cannot discuss with your colleagues 
who have been teaching for twenty-plus 
years? What classroom, educational, and 
life experiences have you had that would 
cause older faculty to wonder what 
language you are speaking?” 

Edward Ibarra told me that he didn’t 
see much difference in what was happen- 
ing in the classroom but that “there was 
more of an expectation that new hires be 
more willing to overload or change their 
course schedule, and that they take on certain committee 
work.” 

M uata Kamdibe said, “I feel that there are slight 

personal and professional gaps between me and my 
colleagues. The gap is generational and 
cultural. . .since I am only 30 years old, I feel as though I am 
straddling a fence between my colleagues and my 
students... Culturally, I’ve come to realize that many of my 
older colleagues have had limited daily interaction with 
African Americans.” 

I pose the same questions to those of you hired in the last 
one to five years. E-mail me at FACCCPres@aol.com and when 
I get enough responses, I will compile them and do a follow-up 
column. Let’s open up the dialogue and close the gap. 

Carolyn Russell teaches English at Rio Hondo College in Whittier 
and is president of FACCC. 
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Carolyn Russell 



Ten years ago / 
was one of the 
youngest faculty 
members in my 
department. In 
January, / will be 
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View From The Front 



Who’s on First: Assessing Gov. Gray Davis 



S acramento legislators and lobbyists are often 
accused of developing a “Beltway” mentality. 

After a few years in the Capitol, the argument 
goes, they discover the need for symbiosis and lose 
their ability to assess each other objectively. 

While not conceding the point, I wanted to 
speak with a politically, ethnically and geographically 
diverse group of FACCC leaders about our percep- 
tions of Gov. Gray Davis and his first three 
years in office. I was particularly interested 
in hearing whether those of us in Sacra- 
mento assessed his performance differently 
than those in other parts of the state. 

Joining me in a June 25 phone conference were President 
Carolyn Russell (English, Rio Hondo, full time), Fran Chan- 
dler (Business, Santa Monica, full time), Robert Yoshioka 
(Sociology, Allan Hancock, part time) and Carrol Waymon 
(Behavioral Sciences, San Diego Mesa, full time). The follow- 
ing are excerpts from our three-hour conversation. 

Jonathan Lightman: Gray Davis’ victory, aided by FACCC’s 
campaign endorsement, prompted faculty optimism that he 
would begin addressing the longstanding issues in the commu- 
nity colleges. Has he done that? 

Carolyn Russell: Its been a mixed bag. When he came to his 
endorsement interview, he promised community colleges 11 
percent of Proposition 98 revenues. [See September 1998 
FACCCTS.] We have yet to see that. 

Last year, he fully funded Partnership for Excellence. He 
demonstrated some faith in that funding stream, except that 
now, there doesn’t seem to be any money for Partnership. How 
can we ascertain what changed his mind? 

Carrol Waymon: Is he making progress toward 11 percent on 
the Prop 98 split? 

Lightman: There are 
two issues. One is the 
total allocation for 
community colleges, 
the other is the Prop 
98 split. While we 
haven't made progress 
on the split, he has 
given us the highest 
augmentation of any 
governor to date. 



Waymon: Shouldn’t we see that in a positive light? 

Russell: Part of that is a function of the economy. 
You can over-appropriate Prop. 98 revenues when 
the economy is performing. 

Fran Chandler: I agree. One of the reasons that 
Davis hasn't been behind our issues is that he 
doesn’t see them as his own. Community colleges 
aren’t a cause because we don’t have 
enough votes. I fear that he will withdraw 
his support for part-time [faculty] equity. 

Robert Yoshioka: Part of the problem 
with his commitment to part-time equity 
is that it’s not real sexy. It doesn’t resonate with any group 
except the part-timers and we don’t have enough leverage to 
effectively attract and hold his attention. I remember the early 
days of his administration when we were scratching our heads 
about how to access him. To me, he’s still an enigma. 

Waymon: He seems to have moved from that first year when 
we questioned our access to him. During the first year of his 
administration, he really did seem to turn his back on much of 
what he had promised to the community colleges. So at the 
end of his first year, I was very skeptical, wondering if he really 
meant what he had been saying about his being an education 
administration. But as he moved on into his second year, he 
began to fulfill many of his promises and by some of our 
collective consensus went even beyond many of our considered 
expectations. 

His image has moved from one of negative or neutral to 
positive. 

Russell: I agree with Carrol. The first year, when we said 
“What happened to the promises?” he said he had to focus on 

K-12. We can’t deny 
that last year's budget 
was huge, although 
from a faculty per- 
spective, it was an 
administrators’ 
budget. This year, he 
has demonstrated that 
he is in our corner 
with a far more pro- 
faculty budget. 

See Who's on First , page 13 
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THE 

Modern Language 
Association 



FOUR REASONS YOU SHOULD 
JOIN THE MLA 



YOU CAN BECOME PART OF A COMMUNITYTHAT 
SHARES YOUR RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL 
INTERESTS. 

You’ll have the chance to join divisions and discussion 
groups devoted to your specialties and to participate in 
and plan convention sessions. Some divisions that may 
interest you focus on the two-year college; the teaching of 
literature, of writing, of language; teaching as a profession; 
genre studies; interdisciplinary approaches; and specific 
languages and literatures. 

I YOU CAN STRENGTHEN ACTIVITIES THAT ~ 

DEMONSTRATE THE IMPORTANT WORK DONE 
BY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE TEACHERS. 

Activities like the awarding of prizes honoring teaching 
and scholarship; the sponsorship of What’s the Word?, a 
public-radio program designed to enhance the public’s 
understanding of the value of language and literature 
study; and the development of a distinguished publications 
list. 
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I YOU CAN ADD YOUR VOICE TO THOSE OF OTHER 
MLA MEMBERS IN HELPING SET STANDARDS IN 
THE FIELD. 

Standards in areas like class size and workload, the use 
of part-time and full-time adjunct faculty members, 
professional ethics, and the use of outside reviewers. 

1 YOU’LL ENJOY MEMBERS’ REGISTRATION RATES FOR 
BOTH THE 2001 CONVENTION IN NEW ORLEANS 
ANDTHE 2002 CONVENTION IN NEWYORK. 
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PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A 2002 MEMBER 

□ New nonstudent member $35 □ Student member $20 

Student applications cannot be processed without 
complete institutional address. 



□ Please reinstate my membership 



□ Income under $ 15,000 $25 

□ Income $l5.000-$20.000 $40 

□ Income $20,000-$30,000 $50 

□ Income $30,000-$40,000 $65 

□ Income $40,000-$50,000 $75 

□ Income $50,000-$60,000 $85 

□ Income $60,000-$70,000 $95 

□ Income $70,000-$80,000 $105 

□ Income $80,000-$ 100,000 $ 1 25 

□ Income $ 100,000-$ 1 20,000 $ 1 45 

□ Income $ 1 20,000-$ 1 40,000 $ 1 65 

□ Income over $ 1 40,000 $ 1 75 



YOU MAY 
ALSO ENROLL 
OR REINSTATE ! 
ONTH£MLA 
WEBSITE 
(www.mta.org) 



□ Joint membership 

Add $20 to dues category of higher income member. 

□ Please send me more information about MLA membership. 



Please do not send cash. 



V/ 


□ 


u 


1 a ! 


xnmyg 



O Check ( payable to the Modern Language Association) enclosed. 



ACCOUNT NUMBER 



EXP. DATE 



SIGNATURE 



( ) 

TELEPHONE NUMBER 

Non-US applicants: 

Please use Visa , MasterCard , American Express , or international 
money order. All figures are in US dollars . 



NAME 



INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION (if applicable) 



Members receive 

• a copy of Profession 

• 6 issues of PMLA 

• 4 issues of the MLA Newsletter 

• membership in up to 4 divisions and discussion 
groups 

• 20% discount on more than 200 MLA books and 
pamphlets 

In addition, all new members receive a copy 
of the P/V1L4 Millennium issue. 

Please mail this entire form to 
Modern Language Association 
26 Broadway, 3rd floor. New York, NY 10004-1 789 
Phone: 646 576-5161 ® Fax: 646 576-5160 
E-mail: membership@mla.org 



ACADEMIC RANK AND DISCIPLINE (e.g.. Grad Stud Eng, Asst Prof Comp Lit) 



DEPARTMENT (Include address or box number.) 



CITY 



STATE OR PROVINCE ZIP OR POSTAL CODE COUNTRY 

MAILING ADDRESS (if different from above) 



STREET AND NUMBER 




APT OR BOX 


CITY 


STATE OR PROVINCE 


ZIP OR POSTAL CODE 


COUNTRY 



E-MAIL ADDRESS (Please print address exactly as it should appear on internet e-mail.) 
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Who's Of! First/ continued from page 11 



Chandler: As a Republican who crossed the line and voted for 
Gray Davis, I feel particularly betrayed by him. If the faculty 
money falls [in this years budget], it will demonstrate his lack 
of respect for faculty. The fact that he hasn’t come forward on 
75/25 [full-time/part-time faculty ratio for classroom instruc- 
tion] or the Prop 98 split shows that he is searching for his 
own issue and everything else be dammed. 

Waymon: Fran, what would it take for Davis to show that he 
has respect for us? 

Chandler: He would need to make changes that matter to us. 
He needs to rein in the state chancellor on issues, like the a 50 
Percent Law.” This could be his issue, when the state audit 
shows that 60 percent of the districts are in violation. 

Lightman: We have to credit Davis with access to his 
administration. Over the past three years, we have noticed 
significant improvement. On Assembly Bill 420 [of 2000], he 
worked with [former Education Secretary] Gary Hart to 
salvage a bill that eventually led to the part-time faculty 
compensation proposal. This stands in contrast to FACCC’s 
relationship with previous governors. The fact that the part- 
time money was proposed in January speaks volumes about 
where he is going. Also, his appointments [to the CCC Board 
of Governors] have been much more pro-faculty than those of 
prior administrations. 

Chandler: I agree with you there, but they need to rein in the 
chancellor, and I haven’t seen it yet. 

Russell: His appointments have been very good. They are 
people interested in the system and are working hard to make 
changes. This board is far more proactive, so both the chancel- 
lor and the faculty are put in a responsive position. 

Waymon: His appointments have been good. Are there any 
obvious roadblocks that may hinder us from getting a hearing? 
I don’t know of any. Have his appointments been our advo- 
cates? I think they have been. 

Russell: On the part-time money, the board members have 
worked hard on that. [On the other hand] we keep getting 
mixed signals on the 50 percent law. They don’t appreciate that 
this is an appropriate way of keeping track of expenditures. 

When we go into a declining economy, we see increased 
enrollment. If we can’t get 11 percent of Proposition 98 funds, 
we need more predictability. 

Chandler: I’m fearful that the governor doesn’t know how to 
handle the declining economy. He’s oriented toward big 
business, yet the economy rests with small business. While he 



proposed giving money to community colleges for energy 
savings, he should have worked a year ago on long-term 
[energy] contracts. 

Russell: What does he need to do for faculty to prove that 
he’s in our corner? 

Chandler: Watch him to see that he doesn’t shift the blame if 
the faculty measures aren’t approved. He needs to equalize 
funding between the three systems of higher education and 
take leadership in the Master Plan discussion to reduce the 
overlap between the systems. 

Russell: On the human resources, he’s got to recognize the 
need for new faculty, 75/25 and professional development. 

Lightman: Do you perceive that the Davis administration 
has been receptive to FACCC’s lobbying efforts on behalf of 
part-timers, through AB 420 and the compensation dollars? 

Yoshioka: Absolutely. It is long in coming, and almost too 
little too late. It’s not FACCC’s fault and not Davis’ fault. It’s 
the way we do business in higher education. 

Russell: In terms of Davis, there has been greater emphasis 
on helping part-time faculty. Having a budget line item for 
part-time compensation is revolutionary. 

Lightman: Let’s spend a few minutes discussing the overall 
record of his administration, beyond community colleges. 

Chandler: I have seen no corrective measures [on energy]. 
When you threaten to [seize companies by eminent domain], 
it’s not going to bring in competition. He’s pointing the finger 
at the same businesses that are contributing to his campaign 
coffers. 

Russell: He’s certainly done a better job with funding on K- 
12. He certainly has demonstrated an interest in education 
and backed it up with funding. 

Lightman: I’d praise him for proposing an expansion on the 
Healthy Families program. This could be the one major 
initiative to cut into the uninsured population in California. 

Waymon: I agree. 

Chandler: I don’t know how to make him see that our issues 
are issues that can get him re-elected, but I have a feeling that 
we could. 

Waymon: Service learning could be one such issue. 

Russell: We tried with a budget change proposal, but it just 
dropped out. 
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Yoshioka: Thats the crux of the issue. If we enjoy the fruits of 
a tripartite educational system, community colleges don't get 
the respect of UC and CSU. 

Lightman: Let's conclude by talking about prospects for re- 
election. We have a lot of time between 
now and November 2002. 1 think the 
energy crisis will dissipate. Davis will 
say he stood up for consumers and 
improved K-12 education. History and 
demography will help him. I believe 
he'll be re-elected, even if he faces 
[former Los Angeles Mayor Richard] 

Riordan. 

Russell: I agree with you. For the 
liberals, he can promote the theme of energy conservation. He 
is an excellent campaigner. 

Waymon: To win, he'll need to face immigrant issues. He'll 
say he stood up to big business during the energy crisis. 

Yoshioka: He'll probably be re-elected, but for me he's more 
of a ghostly, than dynamic, presence on our state's problems. 

I'll have difficulty voting for anyone else. I think there's a lot of 
people who will take a back seat and just not vote. 

Chandler: His chances of being re-elected hinge on the 
power crisis. I think he'll spin it real well because he's hired the 
right people. The only thing that might hurt him is if the 
public gets wind of some of the campaign contributions from 
the utilities and other energy companies. 

P.S. One challenge of writing a column is knowing what to 
discuss two months ahead of schedule. When we held this June 
25 conversation, we had no idea how the governor would treat 



the community colleges in the state budget. At press time five 
weeks later, we have the results, which are mixed — at best. 

On the positive side, community colleges received a 
healthy 3.87 percent cost of living adjustment, and 3 percent 
growth. Part-time faculty members 
were finally afforded recognition with 
a $57 million increase in compensa- 
tion and $4.7 million in expanded 
office hours. 

The flip side to this news is both 
dramatic and draconian. Of the $550 
million in gubernatorial cuts to the 
total state budget, 23 cents of every 
dollar came from community colleges. 
Gov. Gray Davis excised $49 million 
in base budget dollars from both scheduled maintenance and 
the Instruction Equipment and Library Replacement Materi- 
als Program. This $98 million hit will make it more difficult 
for our system to operate next year. FACCC has been success- 
ful in drawing media attention to the issue and is working in 
coalition to restore all or part of this money. 

There is no question that state programs and services 
suffer during a declining economy. When the community 
colleges suffer such a disproportionate hit, a new 
assessment of Davis' performance may be in order. As with any 
governor, however, a truly accurate assessment can only be 
made after a full four-year term. I welcome your comments. 

Please respond to this discussion by e-mailing 
jlfaccc@aol.com. Let us know what you think about the 
governor's performance and what you might have said during 
the phone conference. Keeping this dialogue alive prevents any 
of us from developing a “Beltway” mentality. 

Jonathan Lightman is executive director of FACCC. 



“I don’t know how to 
make him see that our 
issues are issues that 
can get him re-elected, 
but / have a feeling 
that we could. ” 

— Fran Chandler 



Discussing the 
Colleges’ Future 

Bob Moore, a member of the 
California Community Colleges 
Board of Governors, discussed the 
community college budget with 
the FACCC Board of Governors 
during its July planning retreat 
in Folsom, Calif. 



E^CCCTS/Katherine Martinez 
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FastFACCCTS 



Some of the following items were first 
published in the FACCC Weekly 
E-mail Report. 

Name Change Considered 

The FACCC Board of Governors 
Communications Committee seeks a 
new name for the journal FACCCTS. 
The committee invites FACCC 
members to submit ideas. If we use your 
idea, you'll win $50. Send your submis- 
sions by Oct. 5 to Communications 
Director Katherine Martinez at (916) 
447-8555 or k7martinez@aol.com. 

Chu Wins Special Election 

FACCC Member Judy Chu won the 
May 15 special election to represent the 
49th Assembly District, which includes 
Monterey Park, Alhambra and 
Rosemead. Chu received 58 percent of 
the vote; no run-off was needed. 

A psychology instructor at East 
Los Angeles College, Chu becomes the 
fourth FACCC member in the Capitol. 
The others are assemblymembers Mike 
Briggs (R- Clovis), Dario Frommer (D- 
Los Angeles) and Sally Havice (D- 
Cerritos). 



New Board Members Named 

Gov. Gray Davis appointed George 
Caplan and Melba Muscarolas to the 
California Community Colleges Board 
of Governors in May. 

Caplan, 58, of Los Angeles, is the 
managing partner for the Los Angeles 
office of Kaye Scholer LLP. He earned 
a bachelor’s degree from UC Berkeley 
and a law degree from Columbia Law 
School. Muscarolas, 39, of Orinda, is 
president of state relations for Pacific 
Bell. She earned a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Southern 
California. 

FACCC Endorses Candidates 

FACCC has endorsed the following 
candidates for the March 2002 election: 
Assembly: 63 rd District — Sam Stavros 
(R) (FACCC member), 78th District— 
Vince Hall (D). Senate: 40th District — 
Denise Ducheny (D), Treasurer: Phil 
Angelides (D) (incumbent). Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction : Senator 
Jack O’Connell (D). FACCC will 



announce more endorsements over the 
next six months. 

FACCC In the News 

FACCC drew attention to community 
college funding in the state budget with 
a July 26 press release that resulted in 
articles and editorials in The Sacramento 
Bee, The Los Angeles Times , The San 
Diego Union-Tribune , and The San Jose 
Mercury News. FACCC Executive 
Director Jonathan Lightman, Vice 
President Richard Hansen of DeAnza 
College and FACCC Governor 
Margaret Quan of Diablo Valley 
College were quoted. 

FACCC members interested in 
becoming media contacts should call 
Katherine Martinez at (916) 447-8555 

or e-mail k7 martinez@aol.com. 

Workshops-to-Go Offered 

The FACCC Education Institute has 
developed a menu of short workshops 
available to individual colleges for flex 
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days and other staff development 
opportunities. Many are shorter 
versions of successful regional work- 
shops FACCC offers. Topics include 
academic integrity, retirement issues 
and updates, legislative updates and 
analyses, and “the big picture” of the 
community college system for newly- 
hired faculty. See details under Work- 
shops at www.faccc.org or call Profes- 
sional Development Director Paul 
Simmons at (916) 447-8555 or 
psimmons@faccc. org. 

Jacobs Elected President 

Congratulations to FACCC Governor 
John Jacobs, who was elected president 
of Pasadena City College s faculty 
union, a California Teachers Associa- 
tion affiliate. 

Allan, Masada are Endowed Chairs 

Douglas Allan, a Santa Monica college 
biology professor known for his passion 
for botany and his innovations in the 
classroom, was recently named the 
recipient of the Avaya Inc. Sc Anixter 
Inc. Chair of Excellence, the first 
recipient of the endowed chair. 

Allah, a FACCC member since 
1994, will receive $5,000 a year for each 
of the next three years for projects of his 
choice that will enhance his teaching. 
He said he plans to use the funds to 
continue to develop active learning 
strategies in the classroom. Allan has 
taught a wide range of biology classes at 
Santa Monica for 24 years, but has 
developed a particular expertise in 
botany. He has started and tended 
native plant gardens throughout the 
campus and involves groups of students 
in caring for them. 

FACCC member and physics 
professor Richard Masada was named 
recipient of the Marvin Elkin/Northrop 
Grumman Chair of Excellence last fall. 

The chairs of excellence are the 
first such endowments in SMC’s 
history and are believed to be rare for a 
community college. Each chair was 
created from a $100,000 gift; awards are 

0 




funded from the interest earned on the 
endowments. 

CCC Grads Honored 

Two California Community College 
graduates were among the 12 Out- 
standing Alumni award recipients 
honored by the American Association 
of Community Colleges at its annual 
convention in Chicago last spring. 

Winifred Hervey, who graduated 
from Allan Hancock College in 1975, is 
the creator of “The Steve Harvey 
Show” on the Warner Brothers net- 
work. The half-hour situation comedy 
recently won its second Image Award 
from the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Hervey, the chief writer and executive 
producer of the show, credits Allan 
Hancock College with nurturing her 
interest in cinematography. “I probably 
got more attention there as a student 
because the film department was small 
and new, so we were all pioneers,” she 



said. Hervey went on to study at Loyola 
Marymount University. 

Dick Vermeil, head coach of the 
Kansas City Chiefs, is a graduate of 
Napa Valley college, where he also 
coached football in the 1960s. He is 
well-known for leading the St. Louis 
Rams to a Super Bowl victory in 
January 2000. Vermeil regularly donates 
to an endowed scholarship fund at 
Napa Valley College that provides 
about $1,200 a year to a machine tool 
technology student. 

Report on Libraries 

The U.S. Department of Educations 
National Center for Education Statis- 
tics announced the release of “The 
Status of Academic Libraries in the 
United States: Results from the 1996 
Academic Libraries Survey with 
Historical Comparisons.” This report 
presents a description of the status of 
academic libraries in 1996, at a time of 
rapid technology-related change and 




Motivational Aid 

I'm convinced that even a "hard" class such as physics can be passed 
by most students, if they have sufficient motivation. 

As a two-year college, we focus on remediation more than the 
four-year colleges do. At a four-year college, my attitude would be, 
'You aren't motivated? Well if you don't care I don't care, here's your 
F" But since I teach at a two-year college, I have found the following 
tip helpful. The less mature students think only in terms of immediate 
gratification. A long-term thing, like a good or bad grade weeks 
away, is not "real" to them. Paying attention in class, taking good 
notes, and going over the notes immediately after class is not a 
priority because there is no immediate reward. 

So I give them an opportunity for an immediate reward. I 
strategically place a few deliberate mistakes in my lectures. These 
mistakes are typical of the kinds of errors I've seen on exams. The first 
student who points it out gets a small amount of extra credit. If no one 
gets it within a few minutes, I point out the error. 

The actual number of points is tiny, so it doesn't actually help 
their grade much. But it does motivate them to pay attention, take 
good notes, and go over them immediately after class. The real 
payoff comes when they do well on their exams. 

— Akemi Kayleng Knight, Physics, Los Angeles Valley College 
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increased introduction to electronic 
services. 

Highlights include: academic 
library expenditures for full-time 
equivalent student in constant 1996 
dollars were $445 in 1974 and $431 in 
1996. Low points in expenditures per 
FTES were in 1981 ($372) and 1990 
($392). Between 1990 and 1996 
expenditures per FTES increased by 
about 4 percent in constant dollars. 

Based on counts of higher educa- 
tion staff collected since 1976, it 
appears that library staff growth has not 
kept pace with total postsecondary 
education staff. Since 1976, total library 
full-time equivalent staff has increased 
by 18 percent, while the total full-time 
equivalent staff in postsecondary 
degree-granting institutions has 
increased by about 38 percent. The total 
number of library staff, including 
student assistants, declined by about 1.3 
percent from 1990 to 1996. 

To order the $15 report, call the 
Government Printing Office at (202) 
512-1800 or order online at 
www. bookstore.gpo.gov. 

Mossman Resigns 

James D. Mossman, chief executive 
officer of the California State Teachers’ 
Retirement System announced his 
resignation on June 28. Mossman will 
leave in December to become executive 
director of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, an independent 
association dedicated to safeguarding 
the integrity of public retirement 
systems for teachers. Tentative plans 
called for a new CalSTRS CEO to be 
chosen by the end of the year. 

Cabrillo Program Ranked in Top 10 

Excellent teachers and a dedicated 
community of participants have help 
students in the dental hygiene program 
at Cabrillo College become some of the 
top-ranked in the nation. The results of 
the recent Dental Hygiene National 
Boards, which tests students’ knowl- 
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edge, ranks Cabrillo 10 out of 231 
dental hygiene schools nationwide. 

The program has been in existence 
for 30 years. Bridgete Clark, director of 
dental hygiene, credits dedicated 
instructors with a lifelong commitment 
to teaching as part of the reason for the 
program’s success. The other part is 
community residents who get their 
teeth examined and cleaned through 
the program. Some return year after 
year, sometimes for 15 or 20 years. 

Greenspan Praises Colleges 

Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, discussed 
workforce development and commu- 
nity colleges in his June 20 speech “The 
Growing Need for Skills in the 21st 
Century” to the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s 21st Century Workforce 
Summit. 

“Community colleges, for example, 
have become important providers of job 
skills training not just for students who 
may eventually move on to a four-year 
college or university but for individuals 
with jobs — particularly workers seeking 
to retool, retrain, or simply to broaden 
their skills. The increasing availability 
of courses that can be taken — at a 
distance — over the Internet means that 
learning can more easily occur outside 
the workplace or the classroom. . .” 

Workforce Development Initiative 

The California Community Colleges 
Board of Governors is developing a 
workforce development initiative that 
focuses on career ladders — long-term 
career progression pathways to help 
students advance, particularly in high- 
wage, high-growth careers. Career 
ladders use the community college 
structure to integrate basic skills, 
vocational education and life-long 
learning. Past President Sam Weiss is 
representing FACCC in the 
document’s development. 



FACCC Legislation 

For the latest status of the following 
FACCC sponsored and co-sponsored 
bills, see the Legislation section at 
www.faccc.org. 

Community College Budget Stability 
(SB 159 -McPherson/ O' Connell) would 
provide CCCs state budget property tax 
backfill protections similar to budget 
protections given 

K-12 schools. The Legislature will 
consider it for further action in January. 

Increase CalSTRS “Purchasing Power 9 
to 80 Percent (AB 135-Havice) 

This bill would increase the existing 75 
percent “purchasing power” to 80 
percent to protect CalSTRS retiree 
pensions from the loss of purchasing 
power due to inflation. 

Remove CalSTRS Maximum Age 
Factor Cap for Career Teaching 
(AB 607-McLeod). The Legislature 
will consider this bill for further action 
in January. 

Whistleblower Protection Act (AB 647 
- Horton ) was approved by the Assem- 
bly on a 66 to 0 vote and was scheduled 
for an Aug. 20 hearing in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. This bill 
would strengthen current protections 
for community college employees by 
allowing them to file a whistleblower 
retaliation complaint directly to the 
State Personnel Board. 

The Chancellor’s Office is recom- 
mending an “oppose” position to the 
CCC Board of Governors, which will 
consider the issue at its Sept. 10-11 
meeting in Sacramento. 

Part-Time Faculty Retirement 
(AB 649 - McLeod) was scheduled for 
an Aug. 20 hearing in Senate Appro- 
priations. This bill would give part- 
timers a choice between Social Security 
and alternate comparable plans offered 
by the district. 
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The Challenges of 

Shared Governance 

by Jean Lecuyer, Glendale Community College 



C ollege presidents and faculty leaders seem to have at 
least one thing in common: they always complain 
about shared governance. 

There is always too much of it for some, never enough for 
others. Faculty are so unreasonable, administrators so authori- 
tarian. If only we could do away with this section of Assembly 
Bill 1725 of 1988, if only we could finally implement it. Life 
would be so. much better. 

And it goes on. WeVe all heard it before. But governance 
will not go away and for good reasons. So maybe its time that 
we learn to live with it and make the most of it. As a faculty 
member from a college where governance works reasonably 
well, I offer the following observations based on my own 
experience in a variety of faculty positions. 

1 Administrators have their own biases and need 
faculty input for more balanced decision-making. 

Vice presidents in charge of administration want to run a 
smooth operation, keep the campus in good shape, and balance 
the budget. That is their measure of success, but that is not the 
institution’s. A similar point can be made for administrators in 
every other area, even in instruction. They have committees to 
lead, budgets to manage, personnel issues to deal with, etc. 
They have to focus on their administrative duties and give 
them special importance. 1 That’s why they need the faculty’s 
input. 



1 As Harvard’s Richard Elmore puts it: “Administrators, then, do not 
manage instruction. They manage the structure and processes that 
surround instruction...” It is the faculty who manages the “technical 
core” of education, a “...division of labor [that] has continued 
unchanged over the past century.” (American Educator, Winter 
1999 - 00 ) 

o 




Faculty members can’t forget about the college’s educa- 
tional mission: they have to live it every day. They’re the ones 
“in the trenches,” interacting with students on a daily basis, 
instructing them, guiding them, getting them to learn. It’s not 
that the faculty point of view is the only one or the “right” one, 
or the one that should always prevail. It, too, has its limitations 
and its biases. But it is different from the administrative one 
and both of them are essential if a college is to fulfill its 
mission. Good administrators, and good faculty leaders, always 
recognize that. 

2 Administrators have no monopoly on expertise 
and good judgment. 

Institutions like ours, by their very mission, have to recruit 
large numbers of bright and knowledgeable professionals 
highly trained in a variety of fields: that’s the faculty. To keep 
these people out of the decision-making process is to deprive 
the institution of the major part of its brain power. Not only is 
the faculty far more directly in contact with the students and 
their needs, it is also a source of a wide variety of expertise that 
the institution needs at various times. 

At Glendale Community College, for instance, it was a 
professor of economics who started training faculty and staff in 
word processing, in the mid-1980s, and thus brought the 
college into the modern computer age. Today it is an English 
teacher who is leading the way in putting everyone on the 
Web. Faculty members have provided expertise and assistance 
to the administration in so many areas, from planning and 
grant proposal writing to starting institutional research, and 
intervening in elections to make sure that the college gets a 
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good board of trustees. They even saved the college more than 
half a million dollars by getting a piece of land reappraised 
before selling it. I could go on. The list is long and it probably 
can be repeated on every campus where the administration is 
sensible enough to include faculty in its decision-making 
process. 

3 Administrators will get more out of their faculty 
by trusting them and including them in governance. 

Charles Smith of Queens College, City University of New 
York, makes this point rather well: “Faculty members are paid 
contractually, primarily to teach and to carry on their research. 
The fact that they are also expected to manage themselves, 
oversee large aspects of the institution, and be responsible for 
innumerable other processes and activities is contractually 
highly ambiguous. Without these extra activities, which are 
dependent upon the faculty’s voluntary contributions of time 
and effort, most higher education institutions could not 
function.” 2 

Successful college presidents know that and try to create a 
work environment in which their faculty colleagues will give 
their best to the institution and its students. Inevitably such 
work environments are built on a foundation of mutual respect, 
and that always means a form of genuine shared governance. 
College presidents who can’t wait to “put the faculty members 
in their place” are living a contradiction and are rarely success- 
ful. They can’t expect their faculty to behave as fully respon- 
sible professionals and yet accept being ordered around as 
peons. As Arthur Taylor, former head of CBS and now college 
president, puts it: “You can’t tell creative people what to do.” 3 
Corresponding to these three good reasons for shared 
governance, which every administrator should pay attention to, 
are three obligations that every faculty member should take to 
heart. 

I The major faculty input in governance should be 
geared to the institutions educational excellence. 

If faculty members participate in governance only to further 
their own self-interests, they’re not taking care of their 
responsibilities: they cede the care of the institution’s academic 
well-being entirely to the administration, and they become just 
a special interest group. Inevitably they will be treated as such 
and they will lose. 



2 Market Values in American Higher Education, Rowman Sc 
Littlefield, 2000, p. 89 

3 University Business, February 2000 
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Steps to Set Up 
Shared Governance 

1. Take yourself seriously: 

* You are a professional and as such you have 
rights and duties defined by AB 1 725. 

* You are not begging for a place at the table, 
you are requesting the arrangements that 
will enable you to take care of your 
professional responsibilities. 

2. Talk to your academic senate colleagues, your 
union representatives, and your division or 
department chairman;discuss ideas and come 
up with a joint, concrete proposal. Consult 
colleagues from other colleges if you need 
assistance in putting your document together. 

3. Approach your president and board of trustees 
with your proposal. Be polite but firm and 
always remember Step 1 . 

4. Pay attention to the three responsibilities 
explained in the adjacent article. 

5. Don't take yourself too seriously. Be willing to 
listen to other opinions, make compromises, and 
accept that the administration may be 
right...once in a while! 

— Jean Lecuyer 



This is not to say that faculties should not protect their 
own interests: they should and they usually have collective 
bargaining agents for just that purpose. But they also have 
academic senates whose legal mandate is to promote the 
academic quality of the institution. That role must be preemi- 
nent in governance. This is critical not only for the college 
itself but also for the very own interests of the faculty, because 
ultimately it is the members’ professionalism and the 
institution’s quality that justify its salaries and privileges. 
Faculty leaders should never lose track of that. 




2 Faculty members have a duty to participate fully 
in the governance of their college. 

They are indeed a major resource of the institution, and their 
useful interventions can range from designing courses all the 
way to helping in a variety of administrative decisions. Too 
many faculty members consider themselves just teachers or 
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counselors and eschew involvement in committees that they 
regard as outside their responsibilities, if not actual impedi- 
ments to their performances. Yet as Smith stated above, 
institutions cannot function without this kind of faculty 
participation. Committee work is not always exciting, but it is 
essential: it should be part of the 
contract and, if not, it should be 
volunteered. Admittedly, some people 
are better at it, and more interested in it, 
than others. But our colleges are 
complex organizations, and there is a 
tremendous variety of tasks to do, 
enough for everyone to participate. 

3 Participation in governance 

must be carried on with as much 
professionalism as educational work. 

When faculty members step into a 
classroom, they are usually very well 
prepared: they know the subject that they will talk about, they 
know how they will present it, and they have notes and 
materials for their students. The same, unfortunately, cannot 
always be said of their participation in governance. Too often 
they are ill prepared and have not done their homework. 
Faculty members should handle committee work with the 
same care and sense of professional responsibility as classroom 
work. 

In the end, in the best committees that I have ever served 
on, one could always find the same ingredients shared in large 
measure by the participants: competence, mutual respect, open 
mindedness, and a desire to serve the institution and its 
students. No one side was always right, but from the discus- 



sions usually came better decisions and a sense of shared 
responsibility that gave full meaning to the old definition of a 
college as a “community of scholars.” Thats the way shared 
governance can and should work. 

One last comment: a decent governance system starts with 
the board of trustees. It’s important that 
the faculty make every effort to attract 
good candidates and get them elected. 
By good candidates, I mean people who 
combine intelligence and good judg- 
ment with understanding of education 
and dedication to the institution and its 
students. 

Sometimes we have a tendency to 
evaluate candidates by whether they 
espouse faculty viewpoints. This is 
certainly worth looking into; nobody 
wants trustees who are out to “get” the 
faculty. But it should not be the only 
criterion: sympathetic fools do not make good board members. 

We are better off with solid, competent people, even if we 
disagree with them once in a while. It’s our job to keep in 
touch with them and get our views across to them. If they’re 
good, they will listen. And we hope they will make the right 
decisions most of the time, thus giving shared governance its 
ultimate validation. 



Jean Lecuyer has taught physics at Glendale Community College for 
23 years , during which he has served as senate president for three 
years and planning coordinator for seven years. He is chairman of 
the FACCC Board of Governors Communications Committee. 




FACCC President Carolyn Russell congratulates these 
new faculty leaders, and thanks their predecessors 

Linda Collins, past president, Academic 
Senate for California Community Colleges 
Congratulations on a job well done. You’ve been an 
extremely articulate spokesperson for faculty, and a 
thorough, tenacious advocate. 

Hoke Simpson, president, ASCCC 
The experience you’ve gained by attending state-level 
meetings for the past two years as Academic Senate 
vice president is invaluable, and I’m glad to know the 
senate has such an articulate and effective leader as its 
new president. 
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Tom Tyner, past president, Community College 
Council of the American Federation of Teachers 
You’ve been a strong advocate for faculty, 
and extremely dedicated to the cause of making 
part-time faculty salaries more comparable to those 
of full-timers. 

Marty Hittelman, president, CCC/AFT 
Welcome back. Your analytical skills and 
commitment to faculty help all of us. 
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The More Things Change... 




Tom Hayden in 1988 



The following is an excerpt from “The Politics 
of Change: An Interview with Tom Hayden , ” 
January 1 988 FACCC Bulletin. 

Editors Note: We could still apply the former 
assemblymans words to faculty activism today. 



FACCC: Tom, AB 1725 is obviously the most important 
higher education reform bill to be enacted in almost three 
decades. Do you believe the governor [George Deukmejian] 
will eventually fund it? 

Tom Hayden: The governor has not been a friend to the 
community colleges particu- 
larly. He has presided over a 
process of making them 
more costly for students, 
while they continue to be an 
orphan in the higher 
education budget, even 
though he has been hounded 
on this issue by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. It’s not 
as if he’s taken this position 
of benign neglect without 
considerable thought. 

FACCC: Can faculty 
advocating locally make a 
difference in the success of 
1725? 

Hayden: Yes. I think that faculty have been effective and can 
be more effective visiting with members of the Legislature, 
bringing them to the campus of the community college, and 
contributing to campaigns; all of that seems to me to be 
worthwhile and should be stepped up. I would think that the 
potential for much greater expression of political support is 
there. 

The recent heightened interest in the K-12 system could, 
it seems to me, spillover to the community colleges. What’s 



missing is a banner. Marching on the Capitol and demanding 
the passage of 1725 is not going to excite the public. The 
banner has to be the future of California: job training, absorp- 
tion of minorities and refugees, a better quality of life in the 
future, with the community colleges perceived as the bridging 
institution. A banner of that sort which gets taken to the 

public interest groups, 
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editorial boards, and 
business roundtables could 
create some excitement. 

FACCC: You really 
think the community 
colleges need such a 
banner? 

Hayden: Yes. In the past 
they were a transition for 
groups such as veterans, 
and for earlier generations, 
into the mainstream. That’s 
why there’s an affection in 
the hearts of many people 
• for the community colleges. Who’s in transition now? I think 
we all know: we have refugees; we have new minorities; we 
have single women; we have people returning to the workforce. 
In other words, we have a very different profile of the college 
student of today and tomorrow, and we see in that profile the 
workforce and business class of the future. So the community 
colleges, it seems to me, can easily and logically be portrayed as 
a vital and exciting institution on the frontier of change. That’s 
what I’d surround 1725 with. I wouldn’t go into details except 
with the experts. I would present it to the public as a choice 
between California going downhill or California getting back 
on track. 
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Wanted: 

Faculty Activists 

C ommunity college reform legislation Assembly Bill 
1725 happened in part because of faculty activism, 
said former FACCC executive director Patrick 
McCallum. 

“It was the best-organized faculty involved in my 21 years” 
in community colleges, McCallum said. “I haven’t seen faculty 
get involved again the way they did on 1725.” 

Activism among FACCC members held steady after 1988, 
McCallum said, but faculty members channeled their 
grassroots efforts to 
different areas, such as 
fights over the state budget 
and community colleges’ 
share of Proposition 98 
funds. 

Local academic senate 
presidents became more 
prominent, he said, and 
FACCC member John 
Queen at Glendale College 
is one example of many 
faculty leaders who have 
done a thoughtful job of 
governance. 

“I think Glendale 
turned out being probably 
one of the colleges where it 
worked the best,” 

McCallum said, explaining 
that administrators and 
faculty leaders shared 
common goals. “They 
were focused on results, 
not process.” 

John Queen says a 
culture of activism already existed when he started at Glendale 
in 1992. The faculty had been very active in the 1980s because 
they had organized a union and put pressure on the board to 
replace the president with one more sympathetic to faculty. 

Colleague Mona Field, a former FACCC board member 
and now a trustee of the Los Angeles Community College 
District, recruited Queen into FACCC. 

“I pretty much enjoyed FACCC from the start,” Queen 
said, adding that he attended eight FACCC lobby days in a 
row, and that serving on FACCC’s board of governors helped 
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him gain a better understanding of the whole community 
college system. r 

Queen voiced a concern that other faculty members share. 

“We worry about whether the younger generation of 
teachers is going to be involved as we have been in the past,” he 
said, but acknowledged, “We do have new recruits, so it’s not 
like it’s drying up.” 

Queen said one problem is that some leaders stay in office 
too long, and that faculty need a regular turnover of leaders so 
that people won’t think that someone else is always going to do 
this work for them. 

“Maybe ironically some of the activists have stayed active 
too long and we need to let others come in,” Queen said. 

Mark Edelstein, a former Palomar College instructor who 
is now president of Diablo Valley College, said more faculty 
members are activists but AB 1725’s changes in shared 

governance pushed out 
others who were not inter- 
ested in being involved in 
conflicts between faculty and 
administrators. 

“I think it s changed the 
nature of the involvement. 
Because I think to some 
extent there is more activism, 
but the activism is more 
defined,” he said. “I think the 
faculty as a whole is playing a 
greater role in legislation, but 
I see legislation as a fairly 
crude way of dealing with 
educational issues.” 

Irene Menegas, a Diablo 
Valley College instructor 
who is one of two faculty 
representatives on the state 
board of governors, said 
strong faculty leaders in the 
unions moved to the aca- 
demic senates after AB 1725 
became law. 

“The senates were 
wimps and the unions were the strong guys,” she said, “then 
the senates became empowered with 1725.” 

Menegas sees more collaboration among faculty in efforts 
to groom new leaders, such as in the Academic Senate’s 
summer Faculty Leadership Institute. 

But like Queen, she’s concerned that faculty activists today 
have done almost too good a job. 

“My fear is that the junior faculty hired in the last five to 
seven years, like the women’s movement, came in and saw all 
this humming along and became complacent,” she said, “They 
think 'Things are going fine, I don’t need to worry about it.’ ” 
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Glendale instructor Phyllis Eckler talks with Assembly Speaker 
Robert Hertzberg during a Nov. 29 reception in his honor. 



Governance 



Will Students 
Wield Their Power? 

S tudent participation in governance was once more 
symbolic than real. Then Assembly Bill 1725 of 1988 
empowered students by requiring their participation on 
campus committees and on the state Consultation Council 
that advises the chancellor. 

“It was the first time that students were recognized as an 
integral part of the deci- 
sion-making of a campus,” 
said David Hawkins, a 
former FACCC legislative 
advocate who worked 
closely with the California 
Student Association of 
Community Colleges. 

But Scott Plotkin, chief 
consultant to the Senate 
Education Committee, said 
community college student 
activism is uneven at best. 

“When they’ve really 
been focused, they’ve done a 
dynamite job,” Plotkin said, 
but “it just doesn’t sustain 
itself.” 

Paul Mitchell, Plotkin’s 
counterpart in the 
Assembly Higher 
Education Committee, 
said that on campuses, “I 
think presidents, faculty 

and classified staff feel as though students have a very strong 
and vibrant voice.” 

But he agreed that student activism at the state level has 
experienced peaks and valleys. 

“I think that there needs to be not only funding, but 
institutionally a real understanding that the system and the 
governance in Sacramento would be improved by consistent, 
active participation by the students,” said Mitchell, who served 
as CalSACC president in 1994-95. 

“They’re struggling to get up here to testify on bills and 
participate in shared governance,” Mitchell said. “Nothing 
helps a bill better than having a student say it’s going to help.” 
Matthew D. Roy, the student representative on the 
community colleges’ board of governors, said CalSACC, which 
has no Sacramento staff, needs funding and staff to lobby 
effectively. 




FACCCTS archive photo 

A Glendale Community College student joined its delegation in 
a visit to Assemblyman Tony Cardenas at a FACCC Lobby Day. 
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“They’re only in school for a limited period of time, they 
are students, they have to maintain jobs, fly up, take time away 
from studies and jobs,” Roy said. 

Curtis Richards, a former consultant to the Assembly . 
Budget Committee, said former FACCC executive director 
Patrick McCallum always played a major role in helping the 
students by keeping them informed and inviting them to 
attend meetings with him. 

“I always saw the students as an untapped political power 
that we needed to mobilize, that needed some help and 
guidance from FACCC,” McCallum said. 

Although students are 
“essentially term-limited,” 
said Larry Toy, president of 
the Foundation for 
California Community 
Colleges, they were able to 
score a victory on at least 
one statewide issue, in 
1995. 

“With common 
course numbering, the 
board of governors had to 
choose between the 
student position and 
faculty position,” Toy said, 
“and they chose the 
student.” 

Still, students need to 
find a way to maintain a 
Sacramento presence. 

“When you’re 
invisible nobody thinks 
about you,” Plotkin said, 
explaining that inviting 
students to participate in the Legislature’s review of the Master 
Plan for Education has been an afterthought. 

Plotkin said UC and CSU students have kept a low profile 
as well. In contrast, one high school student body president has 
been in Plotkin’s office six or seven times this year, and has 
made formal presentations with his peers to the Senate 
Education Committee. 

“Those kids don’t have much but they sure know how to 
keep it going,” Plotkin said. They “put the community colleges 
students to shame.” 

He admitted he may be tough on the students because of 
his experience as a former CSU student activist. “I know what 
can be done and what has to be done,” he said. 

“It takes very little effort to open the doors in this build- 
ing,” Plotkin said, “but they have to make the effort.” 

FACCCTS was unable to contact CalSACC s president for this 
article. 
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FACCCTS Legislator Poll 

FACCCTS presents responses to its Fourth Legislator Poll sent to all state legislators and 
California congressional representatives. The information they've provided reveals how 
much they know about California Community Colleges, and how important it is for you to 
maintain contact with your legislators. 

Did your representatives reply? If not, consider this your invitation to make an appointment 
and meet with them or their staff members to discuss your concerns about community college 
funding and other issues. As you can see by how different the rankings are for methods of 
communication, it's best to call your legislator's office and ask their preference. 

Tell your story. Make sure they understand the community college faculty perspective, long 
before they vote on the state budget and legislation that affects your professional life. 

For more information, request the free FACCC lobbying guide, "In Your Own Backyard." The 
FACCC Sheet on lobbying is available in the Publications section at www.fdccc.org. 

The Questions 

1 . What is the most important issue facing the California Community Colleges? How do you plan 
to help? 

2. When was your last campus meeting with faculty at the community college(s) in your district? 
What did you discuss? 

3. Tell us about your personal experiences with community colleges. 

4. For grassroots faculty lobbying, please rank the following communication methods on influenc- 
ing legislation (1=least effective; 5=most effective) 



Visit with legislator in district office 

Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

Visit with legislative staff in district office 

Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 

Letter to legislator (mailed) 



Fax to legislator 

E-mail to legislator 

Telephone call to legislator's district office 

Telephone call to legislator's Sacramento office 

Telegram/Mailgram 


















Sen. John Burton 

(D-San Francisco), 3 rd District 

1. Clearly, one of the biggest challenges 
facing community colleges is the expected 
enrollment of over 500,000 additional new 
students in the next 10 years. Accommodat- 
ing this increase will have a huge impact on 
facilities and the recruitment and retention of qualified faculty. 
The Master Plan for Higher Education relies upon a healthy, 
seamless student-transfer function; without adequate facilities 
and faculty, California’s community colleges cannot fulfill this 
critical function. 



To ensure adequate facilities we need to pass a K-higher 
education facilities bond large enough to see us through the 
next four years. The recent passage of Proposition 39 reduced 
the constitutional two-thirds vote requirement for passage of 
local bonds to a 55 percent super majority. While this measure 
will help community colleges, a multi-billion dollar statewide 
education bond is still critical for the future of access to public 
colleges and universities. 

We must also develop strategies to recruit, retain and 
diversify faculty through various means including increasing 
compensation and moving part-time faculty into full-time 
positions. Faculty should be able to spend their time teaching 
and not having to be freeway fliers between multiple campus jobs. 
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2. I was fortunate for 24 years to have the inside track on 
community college issues because my brother, Bob Burton, was 
a longtime member of the City College of San Francisco 
governing board. Any time he felt that community colleges 
weren’t being treated fairly or getting what they needed to 
fulfill their responsibilities, he made sure I not only knew about 
it, but also did something about it. 

Although I lost my brother this year, my inside track to 
community colleges continues with my field representative, 
Johnnie Carter, Jr. who was appointed as Bob’s replacement. 

3. One of the most amazing things about community 
colleges is the stories they generate about changing people’s 
lives. Whenever an issue arises about community colleges in 
the Capitol we can always count on hearing from an elected 
official or staff member or civic leader who tells how their 
particular community college opened the door of opportunity 
that allowed them to become part of the process. I look 
forward to continuing to work closely with FACCC to keep on 
opening doors for California students. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 

4 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

5 Visit with legislative staff in district office 

3 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 

3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

1 Fax to legislator 

2 E-mail to legislator 

5 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 

1 Telegram/M ailgram 



Sen.Jack Scott 

(D-Altadena), 21 st District 

1. Increased funding for Community 
Colleges to meet the expected influx of 
students. I push for increases. 

2. I met with Glendale College faculty this spring. We 
discussed many items affecting them, including compensation. 

3. I was the dean of instruction at Orange Coast College 
for five years, beginning in 1973. 1978, 1 became the president 
of Cypress College. In August 1987, 1 assumed the presidency 
of Pasadena City College where I served until my retirement in 
1995. 

B = left blank; did not rank 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 

4 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

B Visit with legislative staff in district office 




3 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 

1 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

B Fax to legislator 

B E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 

B Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
B Telegram/M ailgram 



Sen.Jackie Speier 

(D -Hillsborough), 8 th District 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

4 Visit with legislative staff/di strict office 

5 Visit with staff/Sacramento office 
4 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

3 Fax to legislator 
3 E-mail to legislator 
3 Phone call to legislator’s district office 
3 Phone call to legislator’s Sac office 
3 Telegram/Mailgram 



Sen.TomTorlakson 

(D-Antioch), 7 th District 

1. I believe that improving the status, 
salary, and benefits for part-time faculty is 
the most important issue facing commu- 
nity colleges. I support full funding to 
provide more secure positions for part-time faculty. This will 
give faculty the opportunity to offer office hours, teach more 
classes, and improve the overall learning environment. Improv- 
ing facilities is also a major issue, and I support augmentations 
to the state budget to upgrade and expand community college 
facilities. 

2. I met in October 2000 with faculty from the three 
community colleges in Contra Costa County: Los Medanos, 
Diablo Valley, and Contra Costa colleges. I have also visited 
Las Positas College, in the Alameda County portion of my 
district. I met regularly with the faculty during visits to all 
three of these campuses. We discussed joint use of facilities, 
and coordinating joint use with the California State University 
Hayward campus in Concord. 

3. My brother has taught art as a part-time faculty 
member at Bay Area community colleges for more than two 
decades. I have been a teacher and coach for more than 25 
years, and many of my former high school students have gone 
on to succeed at community colleges. I maintain close ties with 
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faculty and administrators at the community colleges in my 
district. I am also working on an effort to promote a joint-use 
public library between the city of Pittsburg and Los Medanos 
Community College. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 

3 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

3 Visit with legislative staff in district office 

4 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 

4 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

3 Fax to legislator 

2 E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to legislators district office 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 

1 Telegram/M ailgr am 

The best way to influence your legislator is to set up a 
meeting in the district office. Send a letter and packet of 
information in advance, and the legislator and their staff will 
be better prepared to discuss your issues in detail. 



Sen .John Vasconcellos 

(D-Santa Clara), 13 th District 

1. In every way I can as chair of the Senate 
Education Committee, as member of the 
Education Sub-Committee, and the 
Senate Budget Committee. 

2 . October 2000, San Jose City College. It was a general 
meeting with interested students, faculty, and staff to discuss 
the major issues facing the California Community Colleges. 

3 . I was lead author of Assembly Bill 1725, the magna 
carta of the California Community Colleges. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in district office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
2 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

1 Fax to legislator 

2 E-mail to legislator 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 

4 Telegram/M ailgr am 




Assemblyman John Campbell 

(R-Irvine), 70th District 

1. Equalization and funding in general. 
They are lumped with K-12 and sometime 
feel shortchanged. 

2. I visited the Orange Coast College campus 
approximately two months ago. We talked about the 
outstanding quality of the programs offered there and the 
diversity of those programs. We also discussed how the energy 
crisis is affecting them. 

3. 1 have never taken a community college course. 
However, my company has utilized various community college 
internship programs. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in district office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

3 Fax to legislator 
3 E-mail to legislator 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 
2 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
2 Telegram/Mailgram 




I look forward to working with FACCC this year on your 
issues. Community colleges in California are a vital part of 
essential education and their positive impact is felt by recent 
high school graduates as well as older adults who need to 
sharpen their skills. Please feel free to contact my district or 
Capitol office anytime. 




Assemblywoman 
Jackie Goldberg 

(D-Los Angeles), 45 th District 

1. Expanding enrollment. I’ll try to 
increase funding to existing campuses, and 
to add new colleges as well. I’ve personally 
worked with Los Angeles City College since 1983 on a variety 
of projects to help them continue providing excellent courses. 

2 . Met with FACCC folks at Pasadena College late in 
2000. Discussed problems of part-time faculty. 

3. My son has attended community college. 
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4 Visit with legislator in district office 

4 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
3 Visit with legislative staff in district office 

5 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

2 Fax to legislator 

1 E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 

3 Telegram/Mailgram 



Assemblyman Fred Keeley 

(D-Boulder Creek), 27 th District 

1. Funding issues as they relate to salaries, 
facilities and student development. I will 
monitor the budget process and advocate 
for adequate funding levels for these issues. 

2. In 2000, 1 met with faculty and administration at 
Cabrillo College in Santa Cruz County to discuss that year’s 
budget related to California’s community colleges. In 1999, 1 
met with faculty and administrators at Monterey Peninsula 
College in Monterey County to discuss funding for a new 
library project. 

3. I have always felt committed to California’s community 
colleges and its faculty. I have many positive experiences with 
the faculty, students, staff and administrators. I am always 
pleased with the constructive partnership they provide to the 
communities of my district. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in district office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
4 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

4 Fax to legislator 
4 E-mail to legislator 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 
3 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
3 Telegram/Mailgram 

I look forward to more contact with the faculty in my 
district. I would like to establish yearly meetings to discuss 
their issues and concerns, preferably on campus. 




Assemblywoman Barbara Matthews 
(D-Tracy), 17 th District 

1 . I believe the biggest issue facing 
California’s community colleges this year is 
the issue of part-time faculty. In order to save 
money, the state has created a system where it 
is cheaper to hire more part-time faculty members than full-time 
faculty members. 

Many students that attend community colleges do so in 
order to advance in their existing career. They deserve the 
opportunity to learn from quality faculty members that make 
themselves available outside of class to answer questions and/ 
or to work with students on an individual basis. 

This is why I support Assembly Bill 598 to require each 
community college district that has not attained the 75 percent 
full-time faculty staff standard to develop a five-year plan for 
attaining the 75 percent full-time/25 percent part-time 
statutory faculty ratio standard. It’s important that students 
attending community colleges have access to a teacher’s time 
and the opportunity to build a working relationship. 

Another important bill I voted to support was Senate Bill 
894 recently in the Assembly Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion. This bill creates the Community College Leadership 
Development Institute. This institute would provide education 
and training for community college faculty, classified staff, 
trustees, and administrators. All participants would then be 
required to serve as faculty members or administrators at the 
community college for at least five years. 

I also support California State Universities offering 
doctorates of education in order to increase the number of 
qualified higher education teachers. Currently, only Universi- 
ties of California offer doctorates of education. If CSUs were 
to also offer these doctorates, then I believe the community 
college districts would have a larger pool of applicants to pull 
from when hiring full-time staff faculty. 

2. Although I have met numerous times with representa- 
tives from FACCC as a member of the Assembly Committee 
on Higher Education, I have not had a community college 
campus meeting with students and faculty. I respectfully 
request your assistance in setting up a meeting at Delta College 
in Stockton. 

3. I graduated from Chabot Community College in 
Livermore when I was 45 years old. When I attended commu- 
nity college, classes were free. I understand that if community 
college classes were free today that many students would not be 
eligible for grants and loans that help pay for books and other 
school supplies. However, I support making classes more 
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accessible to students from all walks of life. I thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated my five years of community college evening 
classes. 



5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 

4 Visit with legislative staff in district office 

5 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
5 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

5 Fax to legislator 
1 E-mail to legislator 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 

4 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
3 Telegram/M ailgram 



Assemblywoman Carole Migden 

(D-San Francisco) 13th District 

1. There are three key issues facing the 
CCCs. First, getting a statewide bond 
measure on the ballot that accommodates 
the growth and modernization needs of 

the colleges. 

Second, increasing the amount of Proposition 98 funding 
available to the colleges — this will take a concerted effort on the 
part of the CCCs to show significant improvement utilizing the 
Partnership for Excellence outcome measures. 

Third, the CCCs must put aside various internal disagree- 
ments, and unite with one clear voice on the external message. 

I am consistently working on behalf of the CCCs. The 
community college in my district, I believe is fairly representa- 
tive of most community colleges. It serves a large immigrant 
population, provides for adult education, has a very good 
transfer program, and is need of capital improvements. By 
working on behalf of my district community college, I believe 
that tangentially I help all community colleges. 

2. This spring, I had the opportunity to speak with various 
faculty members of the SFCCD [San Francisco Community 
College District]. We discussed, at that time, the proposed 2001 
budget, and I provided them with strategy on dealing with 
various issues regarding part-time faulty funding for positions 
and office hours. In addition, we discussed the need for addi- 
tional funding for the Partnership for Excellence, as a means to 
increase discretionary funding at the local level. We also 
discussed the necessity for additional capital projects, and a new 
statewide bond measure. 

3. I truly believe community colleges are one of the most 
important public entities ever established. By and large the 
community colleges serve the broadest range of individuals, but 
do so while providing valuable educational experiences. Many of 
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my closest friends and colleagues were community college 
graduates, and they continually remind me of the wonderful 
and worthwhile experiences they had. Plus, I believe we 
mustn’t lose sight of the dedicated employees — faculty, 
counselors, librarians, and other staff — that work hard, and 
deserve our praise and assistance whenever possible. 



5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
5 Visit with legislative staff in district office 
5 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

3 Fax to legislator 
1 E-mail to legislator 

3 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 
3 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
1 Telegram/Mailgram 



Assemblyman George Runner 

(R-Lancaster), 36 th District 

1. Current funding levels for community 
colleges does not reflect the important role 
community colleges play in California. 
Over 100 community colleges across the 
state offer low-cost, high quality courses. California commu- 
nity colleges are the largest higher education system in the 
world and play an important role in ensuring that all interested 
California residents have access to quality higher education. 
The significant role of community colleges needs to be 
recognized with appropriate funding levels. 

2. I was the commencement speaker at the most recent 
graduation ceremony. At this time, I also met with the presi- 
dent and have met with various classes in the last three 
months. 

3. After high school graduation, I took several classes, 
and as an adult I have taken classes of personal interest. 

4 . While there are many methods of influencing legisla- 
tion including e-mail messages, letters and phone calls, I think 
the most effective method is to visit with the legislator in the 
district office. 

“i truly believe community 
colleges are one of the 
most important public 
entities ever established 
— Carole Migden 
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Assemblywoman Virginia Strom- 
Martin 

(D-Duncan Mills), 1 st District 

1. Without question, the most important 
issue facing community colleges and 
California in general is trying to address 
the impacts of “Tidal Wave II.” How are 
we going to accommodate the many students? What I have 
been doing to help is to work with Speaker [Robert] Hertzberg 
on a school facilities bond to be put on the 2002 ballot, that 
will provide much-needed funding for postsecondary schools 
and a significant portion to community colleges. In addition to 
facilities, we clearly are going to need more full-time faculty for 
all levels of college education. This year I authored ACR 
[Assembly Concurrent Resolution] 73 which calls on the CSU 
system to study their hiring practices and to develop a plan to 
raise the number of tenure-track faculty to at least 75 percent 
along all faculty. I also support the governor’s proposed $62 
million for support of part-time faculty for community 
colleges. [The state budget contained $57 million for increas- 
ing part-time faculty salaries.] 

2. Since being elected in 1996, 1 have made a point to visit 
all of the community colleges in the First Assembly District. 
This includes meetings with administrators, faculty and 
students at the College of the Redwoods, Yuba College, 
Mendocino College and Santa Rosa Junior College. Last 
spring I met with the president, his staff and members of the 
faculty to discuss their concerns with this year’s state budget 
and the Partnership for Excellence Program. 

3. In the 1980s I took a number of night classes, primarily 
in the areas of personal development. 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in Sacramento office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in district office 
4 Visit with legislative staff in Sacramento office 
3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

3 Fax to legislator 
3 E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 
2 Telephone call to legislator’s Sacramento office 
2 Telegram/Mailgram 

U.S. Senator Dianne Feinstein 
(D) 

5 Visit with legislator in district office 
5 Visit with legislator in D.C. office 

4 Visit with legislative staff/district office 

5 Visit with legislative staff in D.C. office 
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3 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

1 Fax to legislator 

1 E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to legislator’s district office 
2 Telephone call to legislator’s D.C. office 

1 Telegram/Mailgram 



U.S. Rep. Bob Filner 
(D), 50th District 

1. One of the most important issues facing 
the community colleges: they must be 
brought up to the national average of 
funding of approximately $7,000 per 
student. I will continue to bring this issue 
of the inequities of community college funding to the attention 
of Governor Davis and state officials and to help keep the 
community colleges on the governor’s radar screen. I will also 
work to make certain that the endowments properly fund and 
include the community colleges in their grants, for example, 
the National Science Fund, the National Endowment for the 
Arts, and the National Institute of Health. I will continue to 
mention community colleges in the community and with our 
community leaders, because our colleges need as much 
exposure and support and assistance as possible. I will fight for 
adequate federal funding for education and for financial aid for 
our students. 

By law, community colleges must take everyone. That is 
going to get harder over time, because of the tight regulations 
of the four-year institutions. There are going to be more 
students in our community colleges, partly because the four- 
year institutions are filling up. Unless the community colleges 
are properly funded, it will be impossible for them to meet 
expanded needs. In order to be able to continue to hire the best 
professors, they need to receive comparable wages as their 
colleagues at four-year institutions. 

2. My most recent personal involvement with the 
community college in my congressional district was my 
keynote address at the Southwestern Community College 
graduation ceremonies this spring. This was an excellent 
opportunity to meet and talk with several faculty members, as 
well as the students and their families. Over the years I have 
been in Congress, I have visited with students and faculty at 
virtually all the community colleges in San Diego. 

3. I believe that anyone who knows me will say that I am 
one of the San Diego elected officials who enjoys an excellent 
relationship with the San Diego Community College District 
and our community colleges. As an educator and former 
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professor of history, I enjoy speaking in the classes at our 
community colleges and do so as often as possible. 

I recently received an honorary degree when I was the 
commencement speaker at Southwestern College, met with 
students at Miramar College, and spoke at the leadership 
retreat of the Community College Associated Students. 

4 . All of the communication methods mentioned on 
your poll are effective in lobbying your legislators, especially if 
they are all used together when lobbying on an issue. Visits, 
letters, faxes, phone calls, e-mails are effective ways to 
communicate. In addition, I advise people who are engaged in 
grassroots lobbying to always make public your private 
communication. Talk shows, letters to the editors, contacting 
newspaper editorial boards are effective ways to get your 
message out and to build public support, and therefore the 
support of your legislators for your issues. 

U.S. Rep .Jane Harman 
(D), 36 th District 

4 Visit with legislator in district office 

5 Visit with legislator in D.C. office 

3 Visit with legislative staff/district office 

4 Visit with legislative staff/Sac office 
2 Letter to legislator (mailed) 

1 Fax to legislator 

1 E-mail to legislator 

2 Telephone call to district office 
2 Telephone call to legislators D.C. office 
2 Telegram/M ailgram 

U.S. Rep. Henry A. Waxman 
(D), 29th District 

Thank you for contacting me to discuss my 
view on community colleges. I am pleased 
to respond. 

1. The role of California^ community 
colleges is expanding, and my greatest concern is ensuring the 
colleges have the necessary resources to meet the growing 
challenges in the new economy. Funding is needed for 
facilities upgrades and to continue to attract quality faculty, 
administrators, and nonacademic staff. I am also concerned 
about the availability of state funding to keep up with Los 
Angeles Community College District's increasing enrollment. 
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It is important that community colleges receive their fair share 
of state spending on higher education. 

I am a co-sponsor of legislation (H.R. 2482), introduced 
by Rep. Adam Schiff, which would repeal the tuition-sensitiv- 
ity trigger in the Pell Grant program and allow Californias 
community college students to receive larger awards. The bill 



“My greatest concern is 
ensuring the colleges have 
the necessary resources 
to meet the growing 
challenges in 
the new economy 

— Henry Waxman 



would also expand qualifying expenses and income eligibility 
for the Hope Scholarship and Lifetime Learning Credits. I 
also strongly support an increase in federal funding for higher 
education, including Title V, which supports Hispanic Serving 
Institutions by improving the quality of their academic 
programs. 

2. My last meeting was with the president, Dr. Piedad 
Robertson, and other representatives of Santa Monica College 
on May 10 in Washington, D.C. In addition to discussing 
ongoing projects such as the Madison Site Theater Center, I 
attended the schools Sally Ride Internship Reception that 
evening and received an award in appreciation for the support 
IVe provided Santa Monica College in Congress. 

3. I feel a very personal tie to the community college 
system because my son, Michael Waxman, was recently elected 
to the LACCD Board ofTrustees. He keeps me informed of 
the issues important to LACCDs students and faculty, and the 
community colleges throughout California. 

Thank you again for contacting me. I hope this informa- 
tion is helpful and look forward to working with FACCC in 
the future on issues affecting Californias community colleges. 
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From Metaphysics 
to the Megaversity: 

Who Burgled Bloom's Toga? 



byjohn McFarland 



We are reminded by 
a character in a Susan 
Sontag novel that “ Were 
always talking about ourselves 
when we talk about anything 
else. * As a minimum that rule is 
a reliable means of decoding 
historians. Their examinations 
of the pasty especially the 
immediate pasty are regulated by 
their satisfaction with or 
indignation over the present. 

Hence the vigor, aberrantly strong by academic 
standards, with which the 1960s are approached. In 
the hands of the scold David Horowitz, once a far- 
lefty and now an equally distant rightist, the ’60s 
constitute the Dark Ages, during which wild-eyed, 
amoral, drug-smoking hypesters lost us a war, 
trashed every virtue at the Family Values booth and 




left the nation 
spiritually gutted. 
By contrast, Tod 
Gitlin, still socialist 
after all these years, 
finds the world much 
improved by the Belle 
Epoque, whose 
antic chaos can be 
dismissed as the 
teething problems of 
idealists newly come to 
politics. 

Was it a Good Thing 
or Bad when the vast flood 
of Boomers washed away 
such cultural levees as Hit 
Parade music, button-down 
apparel and suburban plastic? Was it a moment of 
heroes or the arrival of the Anti-Christ when race, sex 
and drugs — divisive topics traditionally treated with 
gingerly indirections — were given frank exercise in 
public? Were the monochromatic ’50s, in which loving 
parents controlled obedient children, preferable to the 
pigmental riot that followed when kids began to dig 
generation gaps? 
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AMERICAN 
MIND 

HOW WtOtifH E00C*riOM MA* rtlilD 
OIMOCtACT tttO IRIDOVItttlUO 
t«t Of TO DAT'S »Tti»*wrt 

ALUM BLOOM 

The Closing of the 
American Mind 
(Simon and Schuster, 1987), 
a polemic on the state of 
higher education 
by Allan Bloom 



Cornell/69 
(Cornell, 1999), 
by Donald A. Downs 



Ravelstein 
(Penguin, 2001), 
a novel by Saul Bellow 






Creating the Cold War 
University: Stan ford 
in Transition 
(University of California, 
1997), two institutional 
histories designed to 
explain the present state of 
university education by 
Rebecca S.Lowen 



We should not be surprised, then, to find that much 
popular criticism of today’s universities traces their 
presumed woes to the ’60s. That decade’s permissive 
liberalism piloted them into a Sargasso Sea of irrelevan- 
cies, in which they have been mired ever since. The 
dominance of this view is the achievement of the 
professor-polemicist Allan Bloom. 

Bloom’s educational philosophy came from Leo 
Strauss, perhaps the most influential liberal arts prof in 
the nation’s history. Strauss’ seminars at the University 
of Chicago inspired battalions of students to trek to 
“Athens and Jerusalem,” there to investigate and be 
renewed by the seminal values ofWestern Civilization. 
Bloom carried this moral enterprise 
to Cornell, where he taught Plato, 

Shakespeare and (for noirish 
contrast) Rousseau (widely 
blamed by Straussians as 
having shaped modernity). At 
Cornell, Bloom liked to 
conclude his seminars with a 
banquet, complete with togas 
and couches, in emulation of 
Plato’s description of “the 
symposium,” 



T men to Cornell (and Bloom) came the year 1969, 
whose story is told by one D.A. Downs, 1 alas with 
brio-free language and in paragraphs occasionally 
arranged randomly. Downs tells of how President James 
Perkins brought a black studies program to Cornell, 
protecting its curriculum and professorial hiring from 
ordinary faculty review. This unnecessarily cast doubtful 
shadows over the endeavor and revealed (says Downs) 
how Perkins’ “service liberalism” committed the univer- 
sity more to community betterment than to the purposes 
of higher ed. It is an interpretation on loan from Bloom. 

Cornell, once the college of Paul Robson, held a civil 
rights record admirable by Ivy League standards, but now 
black students distrusted it. And a radical 
leadership emerged to agitate for a 
separate residence hall 
dedicated to black culture, 
then to protest violence 
against that hall by occupying 
another campus building and 
smuggled guns in to defend 
themselves. 

Perkins nursed his own 
fears. A horde of police 
had gathered nearby to 




1 in Cornell '69: Liberalism and the Crisis of the American University (Cornell, 1999) 
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